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A DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY. 


TuHE Constitution of the United States makes no mention of 
“cabinet officers, but the necessity of executive departments is 
recognized, and the President is empowered “to require the 
opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of the execu- 
tive departments upon any subject relating to the duties of their 
respective offices.” Fortunately no attempt was made in the 
Constitution to define these duties, and they are wholly within 
the power of Congress. 

Washington entered upon the presidency with Departments of 
State, Treasury, and War, and an Attorney General. There was 
a Post Office Department, and a Post Master General, but he 
was not then recognized as a cabinet officer, nor did he enter the 
cabinet until 1829, during the presidency of Jackson. The Navy 
Department was created under John Adams in 1798; and the 
Department of the Interior under Taylor in 1849. Since then the 
cabinet officers have been the Secretaries of State, War, the 
Navy, the Treasury, the Interior, and the Post Master General 
and Attorney General—officers whose names are fairly descrip- 
tive of the functions of the departments over which they preside, 
though it has happened that in process of time the growth of the 
country has obliged some of their departments to assume a 
burden of heterogeneous duties. 

It has become impracticable for certain heads of departments to 
personally know any thing about important ministerial functions 
pertaining to their office, and these are necessarily committed to 
subordinates, who virtually possess absolute power without cor- 
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responding responsibility. In this there is opportunity for mal- 
administration, a loss in efficiency and also in dignity; matters 
which are of consequence receive but little attention, and impor- 
tant interests of the country have reason to feel that the govern- 
ment is not intelligently advised of their condition and wants. 

It is suggested that the time has come to make another increase 
in the number of cabinet ministers, and a corresponding change 
in the constitution of the departments of government. 

France under the Empire had, and we presume still has, ten 
departments of administration, having charge of the affairs of 
State and Household, Justice, Finance, Home or Interior, Foreign, 
War, Navy, Public Instruction and Worship; Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Public Works; and Colonies. 

England, whose form of government is more like our own, has 
twenty-five ministers, thirteen of whom are members of the 
cabinet and are entitled Lords of the Treasury, Exchequer, Privy 
Seal, and Chancellor; Presidents of Council, Board of Trade, 
and Board of Works; and Secretaries of Home Affairs, Foreign 
Affairs, Colonies, War, Admiralty, and India. The English cab- 
inet has a customary rather than a legal existence, having origin- 
ated in the necessity of casting a general and common responsi- 
bility upon the heads of the principal departments of the public 
service. 

The example of these older countries and our own experience 
alike teach us the importance, even the necessity, of creating from 
time to time new departments of administration, to be clothed 
with the constantly increasing cares of government. Especially 
is this manifest since the extraordinary transformations caused 
by the war, which cast upon the federal authorities duties and 
responsibilities tenfold greater than those they formerly bore. 

A writer in the PENN Montu ty, for November last, has shown 
the necessity of relieving the Treasury Department of some df 
its cares; and suggests the appointment of a Minister of Com- 
merce, intimating also that an effort would be made upon the 
meeting of Congress to secure legislation appropriate to this end. 

Conceding that the magnitude of the commercial interests of 
the country justly entitle them to larger consideration than they 
can now receive, and that complete and reliable statistics of trade 
would be useful to our merchants, of large importance to our 
legislators, and a valuable contribution to the sum of human 
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knowledge, we are obliged to claim that there are other interests 
of quite as great significance, which, in the proposed reorganiza- 
tion of departments, should not be left out of view. 

The cares of the departments have heretofore been generally 
confined to purely governmental business and affairs. An excep- 
tion has been made in favor of Agriculture to the extent of giving 
it a bureau; but Agriculture is not represented in the cabinet, 
and indeed the cabinet does not represent any interest or business 
of the people. 

There seem to be objections to the creation of a cabinet officer 
who shall be entitled Minister of Commerce, and charged with 
functions which will bring him specially into contact and sympa- 
thy with the mercantile classes of the community. The agricul- 
tural interest, now in possession of a bureau, might have just 
grounds of jealousy; and the manufacturing interest, as yet 
wholly without national recognition, would most certainly have 
reason to complain. A partial measure will not receive popular 
approbation, and will be lacking in utility. In enlarging the 
structure of government, let us be certain that the foundation be 
made broad and secure. 

The existence of the Agricultural Bureau, its methods of 
administration and acknowledged usefulness, suggest the form of 
organization of a department which will be symmetrical and 
permanent. Weshould have a Bureau of Commerce and another 
Bureau of Manufactures, each charged with duties in its sphere, 
similar to those which the Bureau of Agriculture so well per- 
forms; and these three bureaus should constitute a new depurt- 
ment, to be presided over by a Minister of Industry. 

The writer in the PENN Montuty to whom we have alluded 
borrows his idea of cabinet reorganization from England, and 
converts its President of the Board of Trade into an American 
Minister of Commerce. We should prefer to go to France, and 
are glad to draw helpful suggestions from the Constitution of 
that country, which casts large cares upon the administrative 
departments of government. 

The Bureau of Agriculture is at hand, perfectly organized, 
and in the full tide of successful labors, its responsible head 
being Commissioner of Agriculture. 

The Patent Office, which is in the Interior Department, but 
cannot be said to be of it, should be the nucleus of a Bureau of 
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Manufactures, to be placed in charge of a commissioner, the 
present head of the Patent Office taking a different title to avoid 
confusion. This bureau should charge itself with the prepara- 
tion of statistics of production and consumption of manufac- 
tures, the introduction of new processes, collection and preserva- 
tion of specimens of machines and fabrics, the preservation of 
the history of industrial expositions, and in general, the knowl- 
edge of the condition and wants, and care of the interests, of this 
department of American industry. 

The Statistical Bureau, which could be with advantage taken 
from the overburdened Treasury, should be the nucleus of a 
Bureau of Commerce, to be placed in charge of a commissioner. 
The statistics of governmental finance should properly remain 
with the Treasury. The partial and desultory efforts of the 
Bureau of Statistics to enter the sphere of manufacturing industry 
would be remitted upon the erection of a Bureau of Manufactures, 
and it could give ample attention to the movements and interests 
of trade, and assume such comprehensive proportions as would 
satisfy the needs of the merchants of the country. The Bureau 
of Commerce might be further charged with the execution of 
laws relating to navigable rivers, and clothed with full powers to 
collect statistics of internal commerce. Eventually railroads and 
telegraph lines might be objects of its care or authority, and the 
coast survey and lighthouses might be turned over to it with 
profit. 

After losing the Patent Office, the Department of the Interior 
would still have enough business to attend to; or, if not, the 
Treasury might be further relieved by a transfer of public build- 
ings to its control. The Secretary of the Treasury has enough 
to do in discharging his purely financial duties—such as the care 
of the revenue, the debt, the curreycy, &c. 

The title we propose for the new department should excite no 
jealousy. Commerce has no better claim to representation in the 
cabinet than agriculture or manufactures. In giving it a separate 
bureau there is a guarantee that its interests will be zealously 
attended to; and we elevate it to its true position by associating 
it with agriculture and manufactures, and placing it, with them, 
in the Department of Industry. 
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APPENDIX. 


There are matters of detail connected with the transfer of the 
Statistical Bureau and Patent Office to the new Department of 
Industry, which would somewhat encumber the Act creating it. 
This transfer, which need not be made immediately, is not essen- 
tial to the measure, but is suggested as properly incident to it, 
and may follow after the passage of a bill which is briefly outlined 
in the form following: 


AN ACT 


To create a new Executive Department: of the Generali Government, to be 
called the Department of Industry, and also a Bureau of Mauufactures, 
and a Bureau of Commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Uniled States of America, in Congress assembled, That there is 
hereby created a new Executive Department of the Government 
of the United States, to be called the Department of Industry, 
the head of which department shall be called the Secretary of 
Industry; he shall be appointed in the same manner as similar 
executive officers, shall receive the same salary, exercise the 
same general powers, and have the same tenure of office. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of In- 


dustry shall appoint a chief clerk, at the salary of $ per 
annum, and such other clerks, not exceeding in number, as he 


may deem necessary ; and at the request of the Secretary of In- 
dustry, clerks may be transferred to his department from other 
departments, if the President assents thereto. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That there is hereby estab- 
lished within the Department of Industry, and as a part thereof, 
a Bureau of Manufactures, the general duties of which shall be 
to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected with manufacturing 
industry. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, a Commissioner of Manufactures, who shall be the chief 
executive officer of the Bureau of Manufactures, under and sub- 
ject to the general direction of the Secretary of Industry. He 
shall hold his office by the same tenure as other civil officers ap- 
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pointed by the President, and shall receive for his compensation 
a salary of $ per annum. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the Commissioner of Manufactures, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Industry, to acquire and preserve in his bureau all 
information concerning manufactures which he can obtain by 
means of books and correspondence, by the collection of statis- 
tics of production, transportation, prices, wages, and other appro- 
priate means within his power. He shall collect, as far as he 
may be able, specimens of the materials and products of manu- 
facturing industry, and preserve the history of industrial exposi- 
tions. He shall annually make a general report of his acts to 
the Secretary of Industry, who shall transmit the same to the 
President, and shall also make special reports whenever required 
by the President or either House of Congress, or when the Secre- 
tary of Industry may direct or allowit. He shall, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Secretary of Industry, direct and control 
the expenditure of all money appropriated by Congress to his 
bureau, and render account thereof; and he shall send and re- 
ceive through the mails, free of charge, all communications and 
other matters pertaining to his bureau, not exceeding in weight 
thirty-two ounces. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted,*That the Commissioner of 
Manufactures shall appoint a chief clerk, with a salary of $ , 
and such other employés, not exceeding in number, as he 
may deem necessary. 

Src. 7. And be it further enacted, That there is hereby estab- 
lished within the Department of Industry, and as a part thereof, 
a Bureau of Commerce, the general duties of which shall be to 
acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States use- 
ful information on subjects connected yith the internal and foreign 
commerce of the country. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That there shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the adyice and consent of the 
Senate, a Commissioner of Commerce, who shall be the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Bureau of Commerce, under and subject to 
the general direction of the Secretary of Industry. He shall 
hold his office by a tenure similar to that of other civil officers 
appointed by the President, and shall receive as his compensation 
a salary of $ per annum. 
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Src. 9. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the Commissioner of Commerce, under the supervision of the 
Secretary of Industry, to acquire and preserve all information 
concerning internal and foreign commerce which he can obtain by 
means of books, reports of boards of trade, and correspondence ; 
by the collection of statistics of the movements and exchangés 
of commodities within and by the United States; the traffic and 
tonnage of railroads, and vehicles and vessels engaged in land 
and water transportation, and in the coasting trade, distinguish- 
ing as far as may be the character of freights; the movements 
of currency, coin, and credits employed in domestic and foreign 
exchanges; and by other appropriate means within his power. 
He shall annually make a general report in writing of his acts to 
the Secretary of Industry, who shall transmit the same to the 
President, and shall make special reports whenever required so to 
do by the President or either House of Congress, or when the 
Secretary of Industry may direct or allow it. Under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of Industry, he shall direct and con- 
trol the expenditure of all money appropriated by Congress to 
his bureau, and render an account thereof; and shall send and 
receive through the mails, free of charge, all communications and 
matters pertaining to his bureau, not exceeding in weight thirty- 
two ounces. 

Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioner of 


Commerce shall appoint a chief clerk, with a salary of $ 5 and 
such other employés, not exceeding in number, as he may 


deem necessary. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the Department of 
Agriculture shall hereafter be called the Bureau of Agriculture ; 
it is hereby transferred to and made a part of the Department of 
Industry, and placed under the general supervision of the Secre- 
tary of Industry. The Commissioner of Agriculture shall annu- 
ally make a general report of his acts to the Secretary of In- 
dustry, who shall transmit the same to the President. He shall 
also make special reports whenever required by the President or 
either House of Congress, or when the Secretary of Industry 
may direct or allow it. 

Src. 12. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of Industry to supervise and direct the Bureaus 
of Agriculture, Manufactures, and Commerce, in such way as to 
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promote their efficiency, and with the view of harmonizing the 
interests which they have in charge; he shall annually make a 
general report of all his acts to the President, and also make 
special reports whenever required by the President or either 
House of Congress. 


This bill contains in as brief a form as they can be stated 
the general purposes to be accomplished by the creation of a 
Department of Industry. Those who are demanding a Minister 
of Commerce may, upon reflection, content themselves with a 
Commissioner, and a joint representation in the cabinet with other 
industries. The workingmen who have been asking for a Bureau 
of Labor would presently find their interests thoroughly cared 
for by the Commissioner of Manufactures. 

Cyrus ELDER. 





OF METHOD IN SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


One of that now numerous, but always fresh, exhilarating and 
pleasant class of books, the narratives of Alpine adventure, for 
which, during the past twenty years, we have been largely indebted 
to the English love of manly sports, The Playground of Europe, 
by Leslie Stephen, late President of the Alpine Club, gives us in 
the preliminary chapter, which treats of “ The Love of Mountain 
Scenery, the Old School and the New,” the following most felici- 
tous presentation of certain striking and important facts :-— 

** Mr. Ruskin has expounded at great length,” says Mr. Stephen, 
“and with admirable acuteness, the difference between the fulness 
of meaning in a mountain drawn by Turner and the vague, shape- 
less lumps of earlier artists. The mountains are now intensely 
real, and so to speak, alive to their fingers’ ends; they began by 
being empty, metaphysical concepts, and the difference is simply 
due to the fact that nobody had taken the trouble to look at them, 
and that a great many highly skilled observers have been working 
at them very carefully ever since and have added their impressions 
to the general stock. The hasty and inaccurate outline has 
been slowly filled up by the labors of successive generations, and 
they have come into contact with our sympathies at an incompar- 
ably greater number of points.” 
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How far from being limited to the Alps, to Alpine scenery, or 
even to art, these great truths are, will be quite apparent to any 
one with the most limited powers of observation, who has paid 
any attention whatsoever to science and its history. In the 
earlier stages it has always been too much trouble for investiga- 
tors to look closely at the facts as they are, an abstract or general 
view being far easier and more to their relish. To the student of 
Political Economy, who stands upon the broad, firm and enduring 
foundations laid by Carey, Colwell, Elder, Peshine Smith, and 
Wm. D. Kelley, these statements’ must meet with the highest 
appreciation and the fullest indorsement. To him who can view 
politico-economic truths in their proper light, and whose mental 
powers are not obscured by the “empty metaphysical concepts ” 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill and others who have given to the world 
the discords of “a science based upon assumptions,” they are 
full of meaning and instruction. To such an one it is another 
proof, if one be wanting, of the fact that the general course in 
all attempts to unfold a knowledge of nature and her laws has 
been essentially the same in every department and among every 
people. 

The early efforts toward scientific investigation have almost 
universally been made by men who enunciate so-called “ princi- 
ples,” which are “in the strictest sense of the word hypothetical,” 
as Mr. Mill assures us are the general propositions of his philos- 
ophy. These speculators trouble not themselves about “the 
fulness of meaning” to be conveyed by a particular and close 
examination of things as they are, be they mountains or men, be 
they land or its crops, industries or their products, or the distri- 
bution of them. Nevertheless, the questions which arise out of 
all of these things are “intensely real,” “alive to their fingers’ 
ends,” and of vital importance to all mankind, and demand and 
will have solution at the hands of some one. It is the “ vague, 
shapeless lumps” which have been presented for our consideration 
by the schoolmen of Political Economy, whose pictures of the 
Alps have been drawn while those artists have been comfortably 
seated in their studios, and not amid realities and difficulties, 
such as surround the true painter who faithfully draws each rock, 
peak, pass, glacier and cloud as he finds it, upon close observation 
of nature, and who is too honest and feels too great pride in his 
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profession, lazily to shirk his duty. They give us, for instance, 
no such pictures as our own Bierstadt would give. 

Mr. Mill having actually assured us* that “it is in vain to hope 
that truth can be arrived at, either in Political Economy or in any 
other department.of the social science, while we look at the facts 
in the concrete, clothed in all the complexity with which nature 
has surrounded them, and endeavor to elicit,a general law by a 
process of induction from a comparison of details,” and that 
“there remains no other method than the @ priori, or that of ‘ab- 
stract speculation ;’’’ need we feel any surprise then that he gives 
us mere pre-Turnerite pictures, which, while he asks us to believe 
them true, we see upon the slightest examination of the phenom- 
ena as they actually exist, are totally void of it, as @ priori we 
might have judged they would be? What wonder, then, that 
he and the multitude of writers. of this school, both great and 
small, should have failed after three-quarters of a century or 
more to establish a single principle which is now accepted as true 
by all men? Failing to observe nature, as the student of every 
progressive science, without exception, does, what could be more 
natural than that the dogmas which they have presented to the 
world and so long and so persistently harped upon, they themselves 
are obliged, one by one, to abandon or withdraw? A memorable 
and recent instance of this kind, which may here be mentioned, 
is that of Mr. Mill’s “ wage-fund theory,” a contrivance which it 
has been the labor of his life to establish, and which has, within 
the past three or four years, been successively demolished by two 
English writers, Mr. Longe and Mr. Thornton—the latter, strange 
to say, a devoted follower of Mr. Mill in nearly all of his other 
vagaries. These demolitions have been so thorough and com- 
plete that Mr. Mill has felt obliged to make acknowledgment of 
the fact. 





* “Essays on some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy,” p. 148. 

+ In his recantation of this heresy (see Fortnightly Review, May and 
June, 1869) Mr. Mill gives the theory in the following words: 

“There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a sum of wealth, which 
is unconditionally devoted to the payment of wages of labor. The sum 
is not regarded as unalterable, for it is augmented by saving, and in- 
creases with the progress of wealth, but it is reasoned upon as at any 
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This important concession would alone be sufficient cause for 
satisfaction to those who have followed the American or induc- 
tive method ; but when, in addition, we find an American follower 
of the English school, and a large dealer in its dogmas, in a 
recent paper in the Atlantic Monthly, driven to the acceptance of 
one of the fundamental and far-reaching doctrines of Carey, and 
assuring us that “it is true that every nation, worthy of the 
name, must have a diversified industry,” and that “it is equally 
true that no nation can possibly exist without it,” we may well 
take heart, and rest in the firm conviction that the day is at hand 
when the entire body of this American system shall be universally 
accepted as true. 

The disastrous failure of the attempts practically and at all 

_ hazards to apply so-called “ principles” which are mere hypothet- 
ical assumptions, to the affairs of men has been depicted with 
great felicity and power by a recent German writer.* We here 
quote him with some fulness, not only because his words are 
those of truth and wisdom, which cannot be too often, too clearly, 
or too forcibly pressed upon the consideration of the people, but 
because they furnish additional proof that the road to progress in 
all knowledge and all power lies in the one direction—that of the 
observation of facts, and the establishment of real principles or 
laws in harmony with those facts ; any departure from this proper 
process leading either to progress in the wrong direction or in no 
direction at all, be it in regard to scenery, art, political economy, 
government, or any other branch of knowledge. 

The writer above referred to says: “It is not possible for us, 
when framing laws, to ignore, or refrain from making allowances 
for, certain theoretical conceptions of justice, equality, liberty ; 
and it is well that it is so. It is greatly to be regretted, however, 





given moment a predetermined amount. More than that amount it is 
assumed that the wages-receiving class cannot possibly divide among 
them; that amount, and no less, they cannot but obtain. So that, the 
sum to be divided being fixed, the wages of each depend solely on the 
divisor, the number of participants.” 

For a very able examination of this and other doctrines of Mr. Mill 
and his followers, see London Quarterly Review, July, 1871: article, 
“Economic Fallacies and Labor Eutopias.” 

* The Prospects of Liberalism in Germany. By Karl Hillebrand. 
Fortnightly Review, Oct., 1871. 
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when Reason considers herself justified in applying her abstract 
theories to the institutions of a people without the slightest 
regard to reality, 7. e., to the interests, the passions, or the 
habits of that people. The whole secret of the signal failure of 
French legislators for the last eighty-two years, when they have 
attempted to endow France with durable institutions, is to be 
found in this, and this alone. . . . . . . After the defeat 
of the Jacobinism of 1793, and of the Cesarism of 1800, there 
was a return to the constitutionalism of 1790; but at the bottom 
the principle remained unchanged, and as this principle—abstract 
reason—is not gifted with creative power, its combinations ignor- 
ing all reality were necessarily doomed to a formal existence, 
without substance or animation, because they were mere forms. 
Still, by dint of existing, they succeeded in time in gaining some 
life; they were, it is true, incapable of becoming that for which 
their authors intended them, because they started from a wrong 
point; but they lent themselves to other purposes.” 

He subsequently adds: “The reign of abstract theory may 
now be said to be drawing to a close as far as Germany is 
concerned. The Bundesrath, an upper house representing real 
tangible interests, and not mere ingenious systems hatched in 
the brain of savants, is now gaining materially in importance.” 

As coming from the land of the transcendental philosophy, it 
would be difficult to overestimate the importance of the tendency 
of things here indicated. Coming also from that country which 
of all Europe has within the past half century made the most 
steady and substantial progress toward real freedom, prosperity 
and power, resulting in the unity of a number of petty and jar- 
ring states, it is especially worthy of our consideration. The 
fact is, that under the lead of Frederic List and Baron Cotta, 
both of whom looked solely to practical results, and threw the 
speculative doctrines of the schoolmen to the winds, Germany 
was, forty years ago, by means of the protective features of the 
Zollverein, and by the consequent development of her productive 
industries, placed upon that road which she has since travelled 
with such eminent success—with, indeed, results so incompre- 
hensible and astonishing to the schoolmen. Let any candid 
doubter read, in the light of subsequent events, what List has 
said upon the subject in his Political Economy, and it will be 
impossible for him to escape this conviction. 
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Such being the teachings, the direction of events, and the goal 
reached, nothing could be more natural than to find Germany 
ranging herself against the “ mere ingenious systems hatched in 
the brain of savants.’”?’ When, in addition, we consider that 
nowhere in the world, not even in the United States itself, are 
the great and fundamental principles of the American system 
better known or more generally accepted than in that country, 
we find an additional and forcible reason for its people turning 
aside from the teachings of the school of which Mr. Mill is the 
great ornament. That to this circumstance is in a large measure 
due the decadence of the reign in that land, of mere hypotheses, 
does not admit of a reasonable doubt. The American, or, as 
Dr. Elder would prefer to call it, the Pennsylvania system, has 
unquestionably largely aided the German mind in learning that 
the one and only condition upon which man can be permitted to 
acquire a knowledge of nature’s laws in any department is by 
steadily and uninterruptedly keeping in view things in the con- 
crete, and requiring that every abstract idea shall be tested by 
the touchstone of reality before being accepted as a principle or 
alaw. This holds good equally with man in society, and with 
the matter which he would control through a knowledge of the 
laws which govern it. This requirement by no means precludes 
the possibility of the advantageous use of @ priori reasoning, it 
being unquestionably true, as laid down by an able writer and 
acute thinker, that “the vice of the @ priori method, when it 
wanders from the right path, is not that it goes before the facts, 
and anticipates the tardy conclusions of experience, but that it 
rests contented with its own verdicts, or seeking only a partial, 
hasty confrontation with facts—what Bacon calls ‘ notiones te- 
meré 4 rebus abstractas.’ ”’* 

With each advance in science, men are more and more brought 
to a recognition of these principles, and with the growth of all 
true knowledge this recognition must increase ; while respect for 
the now existing pretensions of purely abstract reason, espe- 
cially in metaphysics or political economy, as steadily declines, 
until in time it ceases entirely. Then will these pretensions and 
their offspring be numbered among the many grave and unac- 
countable delusions of the past. 





* Westminster Review, Oct., 1852: article Goethe as a Man of Science. 
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Only by making himself acquainted with the laws which govern 
matter in all its forms, and by acting in harmony with them, is 
it that man can become master of the forces of nature. No 
action which results from the acceptance of the so-called princi- 
ples, which are “in the strictest sense of the word hypothetical,” 
can lead to such knowledge, or advance mankind a single step in 
this direction—the presence of “experiment as the mediator 
between the object and the subject’’ being demanded as a pre- 
requisite to all real and substantial progress. Had no other 
mode of investigation been known to the world during the past 
nineteen centuries than that of the purely @ priori one, utterly 
discarding every test of truth but its own reasonings, the civili- 
zation of the nineteenth would have known but little if any 
advance upon that of the first century of the Christian era. 
While man is still unacquainted with a knowledge of any of the 
laws of nature which affect him or the world in which he lives, 
he remains their slave: when, however, he shall have made him- 
self master of them, and in the direct ratio of such mastery shall 
he approach to a realization of the promise given to the children 
of men, which is, YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH, AND THE TRUTH 
SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 

Henry Carey Batrp. 








THE POETRY OF BYROM.* 


THE continual reversal of literary judgments is perhaps the 
most striking fact in the history of literature. Its annals are 
full of the names of those who flattered cotemporary tastes and 
prejudices, and played “the Philistine” with greater or lesser 
ability, but who shine with a lesser light in the estimation of 
succeeding generations, or are summarily “sent to Coventry” as 
unworthy of regard and study. The list is somewhat less full of 
those who disdained popular tricks and literary demagogism, and 
looked into their own hearts, instead of the newspaper and the 


* Miscellaneous Poems by John Byrom, M. A., F. R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Inventor of the Universal English 
Short Hand. In Two Vols. Pp. 352 and 358. Manchester, 1778. 
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clubs, for guidance in their high vocation, but it is not less inter- 
esting. The history of English poetry is especially striking in 
this respect. None of Shakespeare’s cotemporaries ever thought 
of assigning him the supreme place in the grand muster-roll of 
the Elizabethan dramatists. The man and his muse were, in 
their eyes, too much divorced from the popular likes and dis- 
likes—especially the latter. He never kept the pit in a roar with 
a caricature of the Puritans, or treated his patrons to the standard 
dramatic dish of applauded adultery and courtly swindling. They 
put him below Johnson and Fletcher, and in the same rank with 
Webster and Dekkar. Indeed not a single poet of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth centuries now takes just the rank that his cotem- 
poraries gave him. We have very gladly forgotten the Sucklings, 
Cowleys, Wallers, and Denhams of the Stuart period; but have 
recalled from oblivion the sorely neglected but truly excellent 
George Herbert, George Wither, Henry Vaughan, Andrew Mar- 
rall, Herrick, and others, who, with whatever faults of manner, 
possessed some real inspiration and poetic power. So, too, with 
regard to the so-called “ Augustan Age of English Literature ” 
and the Hanoverian period which followed it. Pope is not held 
at the modern bar to be the great and unapproachable genius 
that his cotemporaries thought him, while names that they de- 
spised are coming to hold places of honor. Of the long list of 
lesser lights that made up the secondary galaxy in the time of 
Pope, hardly more than Glover and John Dyer hold their places, 
and these—with Thomson, Gray, and some others of the first 
order—hold a much higher place than they did during their life- 
times. A few that were almost ignored, such as Henry Brooke 
and John Byrom, are returning to the recollection of men, while 
triflers like Roscommon are completely forgotten. 

It is of good old John Byrom of Manchester that we write— 
the wit and scholar, Jacobite and Behmenist, Lancashireman and 
Nonjuror. He left Cambridge in the early part of the century, 
having given up his fellowship that he might marry, and accepted 
a degree of M.D. After a while we find him sometimes frequent- 
ing London coffee-houses, sometimes back in Manchester, living 
by teaching his “ Universal English Short Hand ” to any one who 
thought the acquirement worth five guineas. Quite a rivalry 
sprung up between himself and other stenographic teachers, and 
the rival schools carried on a lively but harmless warfare of squibs 
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and challenges. Byrom at an early age gave evidence of very 
considerable poetical powers. While still a student at Cambridge 
he wrote the beautiful “ Pastoral” which forms one of the best 
ornaments of the eighth (or supplementary) volume of The Spec- 
tator. His popular reputation rests on this poem, on his Christ- 
mas hymn, “ Christians, awake, salute the happy morn,” and on 
his humorous story in verse, “* The Three Black Crows ’”—three 
productions which certainly evince a considerable range of talent. 
The two large volumes of poems which his friends printed after 
his death are very largely made up of what has only the form 
of poetry, a fact which has doubtless helped to keep their author 
from being appreciated at his true worth. The first volume, from 
page 218 to the end, is filled with such productions, critical epis- 
tles in reply to Dr. Middleton’s views on prophecy, on the miracle 
of Pentecost, on the locusts eaten by John the Baptist, on the 
Iliad A. 50, and on passages of Horace. The editors urge as an 
apology for this that “he had so accustomed himself to the Lan- 
guage of Poetry, that he always found it the easiest Way of ex- 
pressing his Sentiments on all Occasions ’’—which is no excuse 
for printing such rhymed essays among what claim to be, and 
very largely are, genuine poems. 

The influence of another mind is so clearly traceable throughout 
these poems as to call for remark. About 1729 Byrom came 
under the influence of William Law, one of the nonjuring clergy- 
men who had resigned their places in the Established Church on 
the accession of the House of Hanover. At this time Law was 
known to the public as the author of two or three vigorous High 
Church controversial treatises, and as a powerful writer on the 
practical duties of Christianity. He took high ground in a lax 
and worldly age, and urged his arguments and persuasions with 
a literary power possessed by few Churchmen of his time. His 
“Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life,” printed that very 
year, has been thrice reprinted in America, and exerted a 
great influence over Dr. Sam. Johnson, who says of it: “ When 
at Oxford I took up ‘ Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life,’ expect- 
ing to find it a dull book, (as such books usually are,) and per- 
haps to laugh at it, but I found Law quite an overmatch for me, 
and this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of re- 
ligion, after I became capable of rational inquiry.” A dull book 
the “Serious Call” certainly is not; it is as lively and as full of 
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character as The Spectator, while as full of earnestness as a book 
well could be. Gibbon (who hated Law for personal reasons) 
says of the book, that “ his precepts @re rigid, but they are formed 
and derived from the Gospel; his satire is sharp, but his wisdom 
is from the knowledge of human life, and many of his portraits 
are not unworthy of the pen of La Bruyere. If there yet exists 
a spark of piety in his reader’s mind, he will soon kindle it into 
a flame.” 

In Byrom’s mind the spark was thus kindled, and the influence 
exerted by Law changed the tenor of his thoughts and largely of 
his life. The wit of the clubs became a man of public spirit, of 
Christian earnestness, of a wide and active benevolence. He re- 
cords in his recently deciphered Diary that he bought “ The 
Serious Call,’ probably just out, at Rivington’s, and the effect 
of the purchase is quickly perceptible. He writes soon after: , 
“T find the young folks of my acquaintance think Mr. Law an 
unpracticable, strange, whimsical writer, but I am not convinced 
by their reasons. Yesterday Mr. Mildmay bought it [*The 
Serious Call’] because I said so much of it; he is a very pretty 
young gentleman. But Mr. Law and the Christian religion and 
such things are mightily out of fashion at present.” An intimacy 
sprung up between the two, and Law’s pupil, the father of the 
historian Gibbon, became Byrom’s pupil also. They had long 
conversations—sprightly, philosophical, and religious; and By- 
rom began to speak out his mind at the clubs, where Deism was 
“the mode”; “had much talk with Sturt, Pits, &c., about Chris- 
tianity, which I defended as well as I could, Pits talking in favor 
of reason. .. . I exhorted Sturt to lay aside a little vanity, and 
to embrace Christianity. . . . I promised to go and see Sturt, 
who said if I could make him believe a future state, I should do 
him the greatest favor.” 

In a few years the friendship between Byrom and his new coun- 
sellor was subjected to somewhat of a strain. The rigid Non- 
juror, who had thought that the one duty before him was loyalty 
to the conservative and unenthusiastic teachings of the Anglican 
Church, fell in with the writings of Jacob Behmen, (as our fathers 
called B6hme,) and found there something that the Prayer Book 
and the Anglican doctors had not taught him, which yet seemed 
to closely concern his spiritual life. “‘ When I first began to read 
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him,” says Law, “he put me into a perfect sweat. But as I dis- 
cerned sound truths and the glimmerings of a deep ground and 
sense, even in the passag@s not then clearly intelligible to me, 
and found in myself a strong impulse to dig into these writings, 
I followed the impulse with continual aspirations and prayer to 
God for his help and divine illumination, if that I was called to 
understand them. By patiently reading in this manner again 
and again, and from time to time, passing over any little objec- 
tions and difficulties that stood in my way for the moment, I per- 
ceived that my heart felt well, and my understanding kept grad- 
ually opening, until at length I discovered the wonderful treasure 
there was hid in this field.” 

From this time (1732) Law became the great English exponent 
of the ideas of the old shoemaker of Gorlitz, encountering as 
much obloquy in his new course as he had won praise previously. 
Those of his friends who continued to look up to him as a guide 
became of course still more warmly attached to him, but it seemed 
doubtful for a time whether Byrom would be one of them. He 
bought, read, and praised Law’s new books as he had done with 
those previously published, but the jeers of the wits were far 
keener against Law the mystic, than’against Law the churchman, 
and apparently with more reason. One admirer said “he would 
never read his books, nor trouble his head about him again.” He 
fancies that his own “zeal for vindicating [Law] is too great.” 

‘Doubt and hesitation wore away with time, and Byrom too be- 
came a Behmenist; many of the boldest and most striking 
thoughts in his poems may be traced to the Theosopher of Si- 
lesia. Some of his poems are mere versifications of Law’s prose, 
and in one case he has versified one of Behmen’s “ Theosophical 
Epistles.” 

His first volume is mainly of secular poetry—pastorals, songs, 
occasion verses, humorous declamations, political and other squibs, 
and critical epistles. His best song is an imitation of Sir Philip 
Sidney : 


I am content, I do not care, 

Wag as it will the World for me; 
When fuss and fret was all my fare, 
It got no ground, as I could see: 
So when away my caring went 
I counted cost and was content. 
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With more of Thanks and less of Thought 
I strive to make my matters meet; 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physick and food, in sour and sweet; 

To take what passes in good part 

And keep the hiccups from the Heart. 


* * * * * 


If names or notions make a noise, 
Whatever hap the question hath, 
The point impartially I poise, 
And read or write, but without wrath. 
For should I burn, or break my brains, 
Pray who will pay me for my pains. 


I love my neighbor as myself, 
Myself like him too, by his leave, 
Nor to his pleasure, power or pelf, 
Came I to crouch, as I conceive 
Dame Nature doubtless has designed 
A Man, the monarch of his mind. 


Not quite the mood for a mystic this, but the writer was not then 
amystic. But in his very next poem, he says of the vices, just as 
a quietist would: 


We coin a world of names for them, but still 
All comes to fondness for our own dear will. 


In one point he certainly abandons the leadership of Law, who 
was a keen politician in his earlier days, but left all such subjects 
alone after he ceased to be a High Churchman, and watched only 
the current of religious thought from his retirement at King’s 
Cliffe. Byrom retained an interest in politics to the last, and 
expresses it so freely that his editors (writing “at a time when 
party disputes are so happily subsided’) apologize for the fact 
that “some few pieces are inserted that seem to be tinctured 
with a party spirit,” by alleging that these were “intended to 
soften the asperity and prevent the mischiefs of an overheated 
zeal.” We cannot take just that view of it; Byrom seems to 
write more as a partizan than a peace-maker, although, as he was 
on the losing side, prudence made it advisable to affect modera- 
tion. His Jacobitism comes out pretty plainly in what has been 
pronounced to be the best of English epigrams: 
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God bless the King, I mean the Faith’s Defender ; 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender; 
But who the Pretender is, or who the King— 
God bless us all—that’s quite another Thing. 

The House of Hanover had no need to thank our poet for de- 
vising a new and safe way of drinking the Chevalier’s health— 
a way about as ingenious as that of drinking “to the King” over 
the water. His opinions come out especially in a couple of poems 
in the Lancashire dialect, which place Byrom among the first who 
used the English dialects for any literary purpose. In one, Sir 
John Jobson (a Whig magistrate) is discussing with Harry 
Homespun (a Tory rustic) the invasion of Lancashire by the 
Highlanders in 1745. Homespun can’t for the life of him see 
what he has to lose by any change of government, and as for 
protecting his country— 

My country, Sur? I have, yo’ understond, 
In aw the Country not one inch o’ Lond: 
They that wood’n feight, and ha’ mon’s blood be spilt, 

. May if they win, but whoy mun I be kilt. 

His “gronfayther” has given him a version of the Great Rebel- 


lion and “the Glorious Revolution ” very different from the Whig 
one, and he “was no Foo, nor Rebbil noather.” Sir John tries 
to teach him the orthodox Whig doctrines with but small results : 


Sir J—Well but hear me now— 
Our kings are Stewards, 
#H.—Sur yo’ mean they wurn, 
For things, yo’ know, han tan another turn; 
The Stuarts’ race is— 
Sir J—Poh! thou takes me wrong— 
H.—Haoo mun I tak ee reet? 
Sir J—I say, so long 
As kings are our Protectors— 
H,—Luk ye theer! 
Oud Oliver agen— 
Sir J—Nay, prithee hear 
And keep thy nonsense in, till I have done— 
H.—W eel, weel, I’zt hear yoars first then, if I mun. 
Sir J—The people, Harry, when they all agree— 
H.—Au Sur! 
Sir J—Be quiet—choose them a trustee, 
And call him King; now, if he break his trust, 
They have a right to turn him out, and must— 
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Unless they would be ruined; dost thou think 
For one man’s swimming all the rest should sink? 

H.—Yo loo’n a king, sur, waintly; sink or swim, 
No mon I foind, is to be draoont but him. 

This chozzen king* mit happen draoon yo furst, 
Then yo mit sink him after, an yo durst. 

If folks may tak whot kings they han a moind, 
What faut wi’ aw theese Scotchmen con yo foind. 

Sir J—Hang ’em all—have they not a king already, 
That keeps his contract with the people steady? 
Rebels! 

H.—Whoy, ay, that’s reet, for they wur byetten; 
They lost the Feight; but haoo, if they had getten, 
Wou’d yo’ ha’ loik’t it, sur, if a Heelonder 
Had toud ’ee sauce for the Goose war sauce for the Gonder. 

Sir J—Thou’rt a sly tyke, I'll talk with thee no more— 

H.—Whoy, if yo pleasen then, sur, we’en give ore, 
Wishing that e’ry mon may have his reet, 

Feight as feight winn, and so, Sur John, good neet. 


In the next poem the same characters are discussing the whole- 
sale way in which oaths of allegiance were exacted from suspected 
persons after the affair of ’45. One of Harry’s neighbors has 
been “summonsed” by Sir John, and the rustic expostulates with 
true Lancashire staunchness and shrewdness against the magis- 
trate’s action. The latter pleads— 


If we should suffer these nonjuring knaves, 
We shall in time be Papists all and slaves. 
H.—Papists and slaves, whoy good Sur John, the Pope, 

The Deel himsel, con do no more, I hope, 

Then tempt a mon to utter with his tung, 

I’ th’ name o’ God, whot he believes is rung. 

Mun we be Papists, if we dunnot make 

A mon belye his Maker, for aoor sake? 

Mun we be slaves, except we forcen foke 

To come, and put their necks into aoor yoke? 
Sir John’s father was a staunch Jacobite, and the common people 
speak very freely of the son’s course— 

Aoor Justices—they sen 

That tan themselves to be sich loyal men 

Makken moor enemies to th’ King and Craoon 

Till onny twenty men besoide i’ th’ taoon; 








* George II. of course. 
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They praisen mich this Government of aoors, 
Becose it has no harbittrary paoors : 

For trade, religion, liberty enjoyed 

It sheds aw th’ Governments i’ th’ ward besoide: 
His o0an oppinion e’ry man may take; 

Noa parsecution int for concience sake : 

Monny sich words they han, as smooth as oyl, 
And deeds as sharp as alegar au th’ whoile ; 
They getten to a corner by ’umsels, 

And there they done, i’ th’ ward o’ God, nowt elz, 
But tan their books, their ’bacco and their beer, 
And conjurn up poor fellows to appear ; 

And the gost’ring—what’n ye caw it—corum 
Mun puff and ding, and carry aw before ’um. 


Sir John had been an old friend of his, and now asks whether 
he had let all this abuse pass without a word of reply or de- 


fence— 


Yoi, sur, I said as much as e’er I coud, 

But whaint ado* I had to mak it good. 

This summons, sur, this summons / fie upon ’t! 
Whot argufi’d my tung agen yoar hondt? 
Whene’r they thrutten that into my dish, 

It strick me dumb aootreet as onny fish. 

Had I gooan on, I know, sur, what I know, 
They’d soon ha said I wur as bad as yo. 

Yo conno think, if I may be believed, 

Yo conno think, sur, haoo my heart wus grieved. 
T’d fain ha’ yo belov’d, sur, in your turn, 

As aw your anciters before ye wurn. 


Harry persists in his home thrusts until he brings Sir John to a 
better mind. A third poem in the Lancashire dialect is aimed 
not at the squires but the parsons. Two rustics speak their mind 
about reading sermons as distinguished from preaching, the occa- 
sion being the absence of “the paper” from the pulpit of the 
parish church on a recent Sunday. John calls to mind the vigor- 
ous extemporaneous speaking of a shrewd and eloquent lawyer, 


and says: 


I shid no grutch at takking a lung wauk 

To hyear a clargyman, that cou’d bu’ tauk 

As that mon did—cou’d sarch a thing to th’ booan, 
And in good yarnest mak the coaze his ooan, 





* What an ado. 
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I seeldom miss a Sunday hyearing thooas 

At preeachen weel enugh, as preeaching gooas; 

But I ha’ thought, sometimes, haooever good, 

A sarmon might be better if it woud: 

’At if it cou’d no mak folks e’en to weep 

It sartinly mit keep ’um aw fro sleep; 

Yet I ha’ seen ’um nodding toimes eno, 

Not ooanly childer but church wairdens too. 

Could yoar foine preecher—morning was too soon— 

Ha’ kept folks wakken, John, i’ th’ afternoon. 
John.—He must ha’ ta’en a pratty dose, I think 

?At cou’d ha’ gen that afternoon a wink. 

Sich looking! and sich list’ning! one mit read 

In e’ry feeace—‘ ay, heer’s a mon indeed!’ 

Some meight ha’ slept, if he had come agen, 

Befoor he spooak—I’m sure they cou’d no then. 

Aw they that listened, when he first begun, 

Kept listning moor and moor till he had done. 

Had he gone eend away—I gi’ my word— 

He had me fast by th’ ears—I had not stirred. 


The question is raised why lawyers speak so cleverly and never 
think of using notes. John accounts for it thus: 


The hoirn it aoot to oather reeght or wrung 

A diff’rent kease to that o’ Parsons woide, 

They ar’—or sh’ld be—au o’ the same soide. 

It makes, mayhap, aoor Lawyers reeadier far 

To plead withaoot a book, till aoor Pairsons are. 
James.—It’s loike it duz—for folks will larn to speeak 

Sanner by hauf fer contradickshun seeak. 


The Lancashire of this poem is much broader than that of the 
other two, which, if intentional, was very proper, because the rus- . 
tics are not here talking to “ their betters,” but among themselves. 
This first volume closes with some brief epigrammatic poems, one 
of which we have quoted. Here are three others: 





In truths that nobody can miss, 

It is the guid that makes the quis: 
In such as lie more deeply hid, 

It is the guis that make the quid. 





To give reproof in anger, to be sure, 
Whate’er the fault, is not the way to cure: 
Would a wise doctor offer, dost thou think, 
The sick his potion scalding hot to drink? 
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Safer to reconcile a foe than make 

A conquest of him for the conquest’s sake ; 
This tames his power of doing present ill, 
But disarms him of the very will. 

The second volume is mainly occupied with poems of a religious 
character, which seem to have been written when their author was 
more advanced in years. The transition from the clear, keen 
good sense of the first volume to the mysticism of the second is 
a very marked one. It is as if a stream that bubbled over the 
stones and through the cornfields of the uplands had descended 
to the stillness and shades of the valley, where it broadened and 
deepened into a pool. Light and shade dance upon its surface 
still, but the eye does not reach the depth so quickly; broader 
and loftier images of nature are reflected from the more placid 
surface, and a thrill of awe consorts well with the peace and 
silence of the dell. For our own part we believe that Law and 
Behmen helped Byrom to be a better man and a truer poet, though 
now, as at all times, his power of thought far outruns his power 
of poetical expression. The younger Byrom never could have 
written such a hymn as this, in which Christ addresses one who 
is oppressed by doubts and fears: 

Cheer up, desponding soul ; 
Thy longing pleased I see; 
Tis part of that great whole 
Wherewith I longed for thee. 
Wherewith I longed for thee, 
And left my Father’s throne 
From sin and death to free 
And claim thee for mine own. 
To claim thee for mine own 
I suffered on the cross: 
Oh! were my love but known, 
No soul could fear its loss, 
No soul could fear its loss, 
But, filled with love divine, 
Would die on its own cross, 
And rise forever mine. 

Here is another, in which the soul aspires after divine rest and 

grace: 
My spirit longeth for Thee, 
Within my troubled breast, 
Although I be unworthy 
Of so divine a guest. 
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Of so divine a guest 
Unworthy though I be, 
Yet has my heart no rest 
Unless it come from Thee. 
Unless it come from Thee 
In vain I look around, 
In all that I can see 
No rest is to be found. 
No rest is to be found 
But in Thy blessed love ; 
Oh! let my wish be crowned, 
And send it from above. 


Here is one that has still more of the true fire, and reflects yet 
more of Behmen’s ideas: 


Stones towards the Earth descend; 
Rivers to the Ocean roll; 

Every Motion has some End: 
What is thine, beloved Soul? 


Mine is, where my Saviour is; 
There with him I hope to dwell: 
JESU is the central Bliss; 
Love the Force that doth impel. 


Truly, thou hast answer’d right: 
Now may Heav’n’s attractive Grace, 
Tow’rds the Source of thy Delight, 
Speed along thy quick’ning Pace! 





Thank thee for thy gen’rous Care: 
Heav’n that did the Wish inspire, 

Through thy instrumental Pray’r, 
Plumes the Wings of my Desire. 


Now, methinks, aloft I fly: 

Now, with Angels bear a Part: 
Glory be to God on High! 

Peace to ev’ry Christian Heart! 


From Behmen he derives this account of the fall of the angels 
that kept not their first estate : 
Thinking to rise above the Gop of ALL 
The Wretches fell, with an eternal Fall; 
In Depths of Slavery, without a Shelf: 
There is no Stop in self-tormenting Self. 
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For down their own Proclivity fo wrong, 
Urg’d by impetuous Pride, they whirl along: 
Their own dark, fiery, working Spirits tend 
Farther from God, and farther to descend. 

He made ne Hell to place his Angels in; © 
They stirr’d the Fire that burnt them, by their Sin: 
The Bounds of Nature, and of Order, broke, 
And all the Wrath that follow’d them awoke: 
Their own disorder’d Raging was their Pain; 
Their own unbending harden’d Strength their Chain : 
Renouncing God with their eternal Might, 
They sunk their Legions into endless Night. 


In a poem on Enthusiasm he follows Law in opposing Bishop 
Warburton’s paradoxical argument for “the divine legation (or 
mission) of Moses,” from the supposed absence of any revelation 
of a future state in the great law-giver’s writings. Warburton 
argued that, in the absence of that motive, society could only be 
held together by an extraordinary dispensation of the divine 
government; and, in proof of his hypothesis, raked together 
learning of all kinds, into what is one of the strangest, wittiest, 
and most sarcastic books in the range of theological literature. 
He made the “ Divine Legation” a sort of prose and theological 
Dunciad, by annotations as spicy as those with which he flogged 
literary enemies in his editions of Pope’s Poems. To be “ whipped 
at the cart’s-tail in a note to the ‘Divine Legation’” was the 
learned and eloquent Bishop Lowth’s description of the vengeance 
that awaited such opponents of Warburton as himself. Law 
wrote against him fearlessly and vigorously, and was repaid by 
a filthy sneer, (worthy of Swift,) in one of his then half-public 
and now published letters to Hurd. Byrom followed his master 
in verse, or, indeed, seems to have anticipated Law, as in a poem 
of his first volume he likens Warburton’s attempt to the Centaur 
of Zeuxis. In his second volume is a poem which was suggested 
by Law’s “ Short but Sufficient Confutation of the Divine Lega- 
tion,” and which Byrom published separately at the time of the 
controversy. The subject is Enthusiasm, and the Bishop is thus 
handled: 

Another’s heated Brain is painted o’er 
With ancient Hieroglyphic Marks of yore: 
He old Egyptian Mummies can explain, 
And raise ’em up almost to Life again ; 








aspects of Christian truth. 
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Can intd deep antique Recesses pry, 

And tell, of all, the Wherefore and the Why; 
How this Philosopher, and that, has thought, 
Believ’d one Thing, and quite another taught’ 
Can Rules, of Grecian Sages long forgot, 
Clear up, as if they liv’d upon the Spot. 


What Bounds to Nostrum ? Moses, and the Jews, 
Observ’d this learned Legis/ator’s Views, 
While Jsrae/’s Leader purposely conceal’d 
Truths, which his whole Oeconomy reveal’d ; 
No Heav’n disclos’d, but Canaan’s fertile Stage, 
And no For-ever but a good old Age ; 
Whilst the well untaught People, kept in Awe 
By meanless Types, and unexplained Law, 
Pray’d to their local God to grant a while 
The Future State, of Corn, and Wine, and Oil; 
Till, by a late Captivity set free, 
Their destin’d Error they began to see; 
Dropt the Mosaic Scheme, to teach their Youth 
Dramatic Jos, and Babylonish Truth. 


Warburton, instead of impaling the author, wrote to complain 
of undue severity; and Byrom, in a spirited letter, disclaimed 
the meaning which the Bishop affixed to his words. 
by his controversial efforts that he best deserves to be known. 
In an age when religious poetry (Charles Wesley’s excepted) 
was shallow, stilted, and full of the literary affectation of the 
times, he wrote with a keen apprehension of the truly poetical 
Thus he sets forth, in a hymn on 
the Annunciation, what Coleridge calls “ the mystery of the alien 


Salvation is, if rightly we define, 
Union of human Nature with divine. 


What Way to this, unless it had been trod 
By the new Birth of an incarnate God? 
Birth of a Life, that triumphs over Death, 
A Life inspir’d by God’s immortal Breath ; 
For which Himself, to save us from the Tomb, 
Did not abhor the Virgin Mother’s Womb. 


O may this Infant Saviour’s Birth inspire 
Of real Life an humble, chaste Desire! 


. 
































But it is not 
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Bolder yet are his thoughts in his “ Meditations on Passion 


Week :” 
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Raise it up in us! form it in our Mind, 
Like the blest Virgin’s, totally resign’d! 
A mortal Life from Adam we derive; 
We are, in Christ, eternally alive. 


The Wrath is God’s; but in himself unfelt; 
As Ice, and Frost are his, and Pow’r to melt: 
Not even Man could any Wrath, as such, 

Till he had lost his first Perfection, touch: 
God has but one immutable good Will, 
To bless his Creatures, and to save from Ill. 


Cordial, or bitter a Physician’s Draught, 
The Patient’s Health is in his ord’ring Thought: 
God’s Mercies, or God’s Judgments be the Name, 
Eternal Health is his all-saving Aim. 
Vengeance belongs to Gob——and so it should—— 
For Love alone can turn it all to Good. 


All that, in Nature, by his Act is done 
Is to give Life; and Life is in his Son: 
When his Humility, his Meekness finds 
Healing Admission, into willing minds, 
All Wrath disperses, like a gath’ring Sore; 
Pain is its Cure, and it exists no more. 


Justice demandeth Satisfaction—— Yes ; 
And ought to have it where Injustice is: 
But there is none in God it cannot mean 
Demand of Justice where it has full Reign : 
To dwell in Man it rightfully demands, 
Such as he came from his Creator’s Hands. 








Man had departed from a righteous State, 
Which he, at first, must have, if God create: 
*Tis therefore call’d God’s Righteousness; and must 
Be satisfy’d by Man’s becoming just: 
Must exercise good Vengeance upon Men, 
Till it regain its Rights in them again. 


This was the Justice, for which Christ became 
A Man, to satisfy its righteous Claim ; 
Became Redeemer of the Human Race, 
That Sin, in them, to Justice might give Place: 
To satisfy a just, and righteous Will 
Is neither more, nor less, than to fulfill: 
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The Poetry of Byrom. 


Life natural, and Life divine possess’d, 
Must needs unite, to make a Creature bless’d: 
The first, a feeling Hunger, and Desire 
Of what it cannot of itself acquire ; 
Wherein the second, entering to dwell, 
Makes all an Heav’n, that would be else an Hell. 


As only Light all Darkness can expell, 
So was his Conquest over Death, and Hell, 
The only possible, effectual Way 
To raise to Life what Adam’s Sin could slay: 
Death by the falling, by the rising Man 
The Resurrection of the Dead began. 


But we must desist from our too lengthy quotations, closing 
with a few from the epigrams with which he closes this second 
volume : 





With peaceful Mind thy Race of Duty run; 
God Nothing does, or suffers to be done, 
But what thou wouldst Thyself, if thou couldst see 
Through all Events of Things, as well as He. 





Think, and-be careful what thou art within; 
For there is Sin in the Desire of Sin: 
Think, and be thanijful, in a diff’rent Case; 
For there is Grace in the Desire of Grace. 





Faith is the burning Ardor of Desire; 
Hope is the Light arising from its Fire; 
Love is the Spirit that, proceeding thence, 
Compleats all Virtue in a Christian Sense. 





Pray’r and Thanksgiving is the vital Breath, 
That keeps the Spirit of a Man from Death; 
For Pray’r attracts into the living Soul 
The Life, that fills the universal Whole; 

And giving Thanks is breathing forth again 
The Praise of him, who is the Life of Men. 





To own a God, who does not speak to Men, 
Is first to own and then disown again; 
Of all Idolatry the total Sum 
Is having Gods that are both deaf and dumb. 
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We are not ignorant nor unaware of the literary defects of 
these poems; the thought outruns the expression in nearly all of 
them; and so, when judged by the true standards of art, they 
come short. But they have the merit of thought, which is rare 
in religious poetry, and which to most people atones for lack of 
finish. 

Their author belongs to a great host of mystic poets: St. 
Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, Theresa a Jesu, Madame Guyon, 
Tauler, Ruysbrock, Gerhard Tersteegen, Gottfried Arnold, Johann 
Scheffler, Knorr Von _Rosenoth, Fouque, Novalis, Phil. Mich, 
Hahn, our own George Herbert, Henry Vaughan, Henry Brooke, 
William Blake, and many others, being of the number. The 
mystics have always had a true turn for poetry; they have 
invariably been among the first to revive it when dead, and (as 
Wendell Phillips said of oratory among the Abolitionists) it has 
always been “dog-cheap” with them. This is natural, for true 
mysticism, like true poetry, is a glorification of common life, com- 
mon duties, and common sights. It apprehends divine meanings 
in what seems trifling things—sees miracles in the growing corn, 
the Infinite in a dew-drop, and the parables of the kingdom of God 
in man’s simplest acts and relations. Above all, it cherishes 
that noble enthusiasm which is the very life of true poetry—ef 
poetry that deserves to take higher rank than the merest vers de 
societe. And the true poet, unless his circumstances cramp his 
growth and nature, always tends toward mysticism, as may be 
seen in Milton, Tennyson, Wordsworth, Goethe, and a host of 
others. Byrom may not take high rank in either class—mystic 
or poet; but he forms (as does Law) one of the curious phenom- 
ena of a superstitious yet unbelieving age—a man of a clear 
head, a public spirit, and a believing heart. 

Joun Dyer. 








NOTES IN CLASS. 


SUMMARY OF THE VIEWS OF HoBBEs. 


CLOSELY associated with the name of Bacon is that of Thomas 
Hobbes, a name which has been pronounced great in Philosophy, 
on account both of the value of what he taught, and the extraor- 
dinary impulse which he communicated to the spirit of true 
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inquiry in Europe. He was born in 1588, died 1679. He is es- 
sentially Baconian, and the forerunner of the results of that 
philosophy both for evil and good. 

Hobbes defines philosophy as the knowledge of operations or 
phenomena drawn from causes, and on the other hand, of causes 
deduced from the operations, observed by processes which justify 
their conclusions. The object of philosophy is to foresee opera- 
tions so as to make use of this foresight in life. Hobbes conse- 
quently concurs with Bacon in accepting the practical as the aim 
of philosophy ; but, while Bacon was most interested in applying 
his principles to nature and the arts, Hobbes applies them to 
political questions. He accepts Bacon’s mechanical view of the 
world; reasoning he considers as mere adding and subtracting. 
While with Bacon he attaches great importance to the resolutive 
or analytic method, in contrast with Bacon he attaches great im- 
portance to the compositive or synthetic method, the value of 
which he had learned in his mathematical studies, whose princi- 
ples and processes he attempts to parallel in speculation. 

The object of philosophy is body of every kind. Body he con- 
siders as identical with substance, and incorporeal substance he 
holds to be a contradiction in terms. Bodies are natural or arti- 
ficial; among artificial bodies, the body or organism of the state 
is the most important; he consequently divides philosophy into 
natural and civil. He begins with the philosophia prima, which 
he reduces to a summary of definitions of the fundamental con- 
ceptions, such as space and time, entity and quality, cause and 
operation. He brings in physics and anthropology. Bodies 
consist of corpuscles, which are not however absolutely indi- 
visible. There is no such thing as absolutely indeterminate 
matter. The general conception of matter is a pure abstraction 
from determinate, particular bodies. In this position Hobbes 
shows the influence of nominalism, which he early adopted. 
Hobbes reduces all real processes to movements. What moves 
another thing must also itself be moved, at least in its corpuscles. 
The movements of these can only communicate themselves to re- 
mote bodies by media. An immediate operation on that which 
is remote cannot be. The senses of animals and men are affected 
through movements which propagate themselves to the brain and 
from thence to the heart. From the heart there proceeds a re- 
active process which produces sensation. 
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The qualities which address themselves to sensation, as, for 
example, color and musical sounds, are consequently, as such, 
only in the sentient being. In the bodies which produce these 
sensations in us, there are not qualities like the sensations, but 
merely movements. Hobbes has not attempted to explain how 
it is at all conceivable that there are sentient beings, while accord- 
ing to him all beings are mere conglomerates of corpuscles which 
are moved, but which are not endowed with sensation. All 
knowledge he said is derived from sensations. The recollection 
of the sensation remains, and, as he expresses it, can come again, 
but he acknowledges the difficulty of memory on his system by 
calling it a sixth sense, an internal one. Remembrance of that 
which has been perceived is promoted, and the imparting of 
it to others rendered possible, by signs which we connect with 
the conception of the object. To this end words especially are 
of service. The particular word in each case may serve as a 
sign for a number of objects which resemble each other, and 
may thus attain the character of universality—a quality which 
always pertains to words, never to things. It depends upon 
us what object we mean to designate in any particular case 
by any particular word; we explain our meaning by definition. 
All thinking is a uniting and a separating, an addition and 
subtraction. 

The ethical views of Hobbes are equally bold and original. 
He did not regard man as a social by natural instinct, as bees 
and ants are. He did not accept the old definition of man 
as the zdon politikon, but regarded the natural condition of man 
as that of war, either in fact or feeling, of all against all. As 
this condition, however, can secure no repose, but working by itself 
must be interminable, man is to come forth out of it by means 
of a compact or contract, in which there. is to be a subjection 
of all under one absolute ruler, to whom all are to render obe- 
dience ; and from whom, on the other hand, all are to obtain protec- 
tion. Only in this way is it possible to win a genuinely human 
life. Outside of the state, predominate only the passions, war, 
fear, poverty, filth, isolation, barbarism, ignorance, and savagery. 
In the state we find the rule of reason, peace, security, wealth, 
the ornamental arts, social enjoyment, elegance, science, and 
benevolence. This catalogue shows that the charge is overstated 
that the commonwealth of Hobbes is one which excludes all that 
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is ideal and moral, and that the sole aims he acknowledges are 
security of life and material well-being. 

Hobbes holds that the ruler or supreme authority may be a 
monarch or a body of men. Monarchy, however, as involving 
the stricter unity, is the more perfect form. The wars that rise 
under government are a return or remnant of the original con- 
dition. To the common life in the state is linked the distinction 
between right and wrong, virtue and vice, good and evil. What 
is sanctioned by the absolute authority of the state is good. 
What is opposed to this is blamable. The right of the state to 
inflict punishment is a result of its right to self-preservation. 
Punishment is not inflicted on account of the evil that is past, 
but for the sake of the good which is to come. The fear of pun- 
ishment is to be a counterpoise to the influence of the pleasure 
to be derived from that which the state has forbidden; and it is 
on this principle the measure of the penalty is to be determined. 
The punishment is to create a fear which is stronger than the 
desire. Religion and superstition rest upon this common basis 
that they fear invisible powers, either imaginary or taught by 
tradition. Religion is the fear of those invisible powers which 
the state acknowledges; superstition is the fear of those which 
the state does not acknowledge. ‘To oppose private convictions 
on religion to the faith sanctioned by the state is revolutionary, 
and dissolves the bond of the state. 

Conscientiousness consists in obedience to rulers. The theory 
of compact was meant by Hobbes not so much to define histori- 
cally how the state arose, as to present a normal principle for the 
estimate of existing relations. It was developed in the interest 
of the reigning house of England. The theory of compact or 
contract has been carried out far more logically to exactly oppo- 
site results by Spinoza, Locke, Rousseau, and several distin- 
guished American writers on Political Science. 

Hobbes has been frequently called an atheist, but nowhere in 
his works does he specifically deny the existence of a Supreme 
Being as the Creator of the world. But neither God nor religion 
has any proper place in his system. Religion is a mere means in 
the hands of the sovereign for holding in check the passions of 
the people. Hobbes’ system was a return to the subjectivism of 
the old Sophists, the sensualism of the Epicureans, and the 
nominalism of the middle ages, freed, however, from the control 
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of the Church. It was a system of sensualistic empiricism. 
Thoroughly materialistic, it bore in its consequences, speculative, 
civil, and moral, its own annihilation. 

The chief works of Hobbes are his “ Elements of Philosophy,” 
1642; “ Leviathan: concerning the Matter, Form, and Power of 
Church and State,” 1668; “* Human Nature: or, the fundamental 
elements of policy,” 1650; ‘Elements of Philosophy, first of 
body, second of man,” 1668; “Of the Body Politic,” 1659; 
“Questions concerning Liberty, Necessity, and Chance,” 1659. 
His complete works are to be found in the Amsterdam edition, 
1668; London edition, 1750; Halle, 1793; last and best, Moles- 
worth’s, with notes, 1839-1845, XI vol. Eng., V vol. Lat. 

The most popular judgments of Hobbes are the unfavorable 
ones. We meet them so frequently that it is not necessary to 
quote them. We shall quote, therefore, in justice to the name of 
Hobbes, the estimate of Professor Nichols, of Glasgow: 

“The subjects occupying him were the most solemn that engage 
the human mind; and for the first time had they engrossed the 
thoughts of a great man in England. Loving truth, in the sense 
of coveting the grounds of it—not in that of accepting without 
grounds, and averring without understanding—he sought in an 
analysis of the human intellect and affections the basis of man’s 
duties, personal, social, and political: in other words, he longed 
to discern his place in the universe as a reasonable being, and, 
like a brave and conscientious man, to assert it. The enterprise 
was novel, bold, and hazardous: novel, for in psychology he had 
not one predecessor; hazardous, because no mind, save one of 
the first order, would have preserved the necessary freedom, 
under pressure of the enthroned and inveterate ignorance amid 
which he lived, and of influences insidious and therefore more 
alarming, springing from his social attachments. But Hobbes 
surmounted all dangers. It can be said of him with perfect truth 
that neither in his life nor writings did he fail in integrity; of 
effect on him of circumstances we discern not a trace ; he thought 
as a freeman, irrespective of seductions or frowns; nay, the 
chances of life having given him Charles II as a temporary pupil, 
he perilled the royal favor as if he made no sacrifice; to the 
honor of Charles be it recorded, that the philosopher’s upright- 
ness did not cost him the monarch’s regard. It is easy to see 
that a long life of such a kind, thrown into the midst of those 
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ages, could be no welcome apparition; nor need Cromwell him- 
self have dreaded a more unjust contemporary appreciation than 
Hobbes; but it is our grief and shame that contemporary slan- 
der has its voices still; that men in modern times who never 
read one page of this illustrious thinker, but who desire their 
criticisms to be palatable, persist in making him a bugbear. 
Surely something more than evil lay at the root of his extraor- 
dinary power. No man ever excited a wider and more lasting 
commotion. Clarendon, Cudworth, Bramhall, Bishop Tenison, 
Harrington, Henry More—nay, in the words of Warburton, 
‘every young churchman militant—would try his arms in thunder- 
ing on Hobbes’ steel cap.’ Now, as then, men will repudiate 
many of his opinions: that searcher for truth had no helps, and 
he erred like others. Few thoughts are pure—unaffected by 
much that will perish; but beneath all abides the Thinker—a 
veritable force of Nature, formidable, incorruptible, fresh still 
after all these centuries, gnarled it may be like an English oak, 
but also with roots profound—holding by the earth, while slighter 
generations fall and disappear. Hobbes’ style is a model of the 
didactic, clear and deep as the pen of an engraver. Hallam 
says truly, that one could no more change a word or expression 
in it than in the exactest mathematical formula. It does its duty 
in distinctly expressing distinct thought; and duty alone is its 
aim.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PHILADELPHIA 
LAW YER.—No. I. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


THE system of raising money by means of lotteries was adopted 
at an early day in the American colonies. It is both amusing 
and surprising to observe in the newspapers of the last century 
the variety of objects which the lottery was called upon to aid. 
If a canal was to be dug, a bridge to be built, or a town hall, 
college, or church to be erected, this demoralizing game of chance 
was the selected method for extracting the necessary funds from 
the pockets of the public; the most respectable citizens came 
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forward to officiate as managers and superintend the drawings, 
and when the lottery was for the purpose of building or repairing 
a church, it was not unusual to advertise that tickets could be 
purchased at the residence of the clergyman! In a very large 
portion of the Union the system has now happily become a thing 
of the past. 

The Union Canal Company was the last corporation which 
enjoyed the privilege of drawing lotteries in Pennsylvania. To 
enable it to make the canal from opposite Reading to the Sus- 
quehanna river, a monopoly of the lottery business was conferred 
on it, all other lotteries being declared illegal and prohibited. 
Its last lottery was drawn about thirty years ago. None have 
since that time been permitted by our Legislature. In this re- 
spect, at least, the tone of public sentiment shows some improve- 
ment over “the good old times.” 

About forty years ago, Joseph Simmons was a hard-working 
mechanic in Philadelphia, barely able, with the greatest industry, 
to support his wife and a growing family. Mrs. Simmons, as 
frugal and industrious as himself, managed to add something to 
their income by plain sewing. One morning, as she was reading 
the newspaper, her eye fell upon a lottery advertisement, wherein 
a Mr. Mayfield summoned all the enterprising to try their fortunes 
in the next Union Canal Lottery. A tempting list was added of 
the tickets recently sold by him which had drawn prizes in other 
schemes, and his readers were most pressingly invited to purchase 
tickets nowhere else than at his “lucky lottery office ” in Chest- 
nut street near Fourth street. 

Mrs. Simmons had never owned a lottery ticket ; she knew no 
more of the system of “combination and permutation,” accord- 
ing to which the tickets were numbered and the lotteries drawn, 
than she did of conic sections or fluxions; but she comprehended 
that some of the purchasers of the tickets must be the future owners 
of the “$50,000, $30,000, two prizes of $20,000,” and a brilliant 
galaxy of smaller sums, any of which, even after the “ deduction 
of fifteen per cent.,” would be most acceptable to her and her 
family. She did not pause long to consider the question, but 
having a small sum in hand of her own earning, for which she 
had no immediate need, she put it into her purse, and on her way 
home from market called upon the benevolent Mr. Mayfield, who 
offered ‘to distribute these glittering prizes among the purchasers 
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of tickets at the managers’ prices. He welcomed Mrs. Simmons 
with one of his blandest smiles and informed her, for her encour- 
agement, that the capital prizes of the three preceding lotteries 
had all been sold at his office, an assurance which convinced her 
that she had called at “the right shop” for a ticket. Had she 
known any thing of “the doctrine of chances” she would have 
come to a different conclusion. 

A novice finds the choice of a ticket puzzling; but, finally, she 
pitched upon one numbered 4, 17, 25, being a half-ticket, which 
was as much as she could afford to purchase. 

She returned home filled with sensations to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger. In a few weeks she and her family 
might be placed beyond the reach of want, above the necessity of 
labor, and her maternal heart found pleasure in considering 
various schemes for the education and advancement of her 
children, schemes occasionally interrupted by a passing thought 
that, perhaps, her ticket might, after all, turn out a blank ; for the 
managers had to admit that there were blanks, although “ not 
two blanks to a prize.” If there had been ten more blanks there 
would have been exactly two blanks to a prize, and a large ma- 
jority of the prizes only paid back the price of the ticket, after 
fifteen per cent. had been deducted from the amount. Mrs. Sim- 
mons thought but little of the blanks and not at all of the minor 
prizes ; the figures which danced before her eyes, in the red and 
green letters of the show-bills, were $50,000, $30,000, $20,000— 
yes, two of $20,000! She had a double chance of obtaining the 
half of a prize of $20,000. 

On reflection, she concluded to say nothing of her purchase to 
her husband. If her ticket drew a handsome prize, his good 
fortune would be the more enjoyed for being unexpected, and if 
it proved a blank she would be spared the storm of ridicule which 
would, in that case, await her for throwing away her money. 
Therefore, on returning home, she went up to her chamber, opened a 
small closet, threw the ticket upon the top shelf, and said nothing 
of her purchase to any one. 

Never did two weeks seem so long to her as those which pre- 
ceded the day for the drawing of the lottery. This acquisition 
of a ticket completely unsettled her. She could no longer attend 
to her household duties with the gay light-heartedness which had 
always distinguished her; if she took up her sewing, she almost 
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immediately laid it down again to indulge in reveries and castle- 
buildings ; even the presence of her children ceased to afford her 
the usual delight, and the little ones, perceiving that something 
weighed on their mother’s mind, sought for amusement away 
from her. 

The day most anxiously expected must come; the day of the 
drawing arrived. She would gladly have witnessed the drawing, 
but a mixture of shame and feat deterred her. She spent an 
uneasy night, and so soon as the morning paper appeared, she 
seized it and turned to the place where the lottery advertisements 
were printed. She now knew well where to look for them. Mr. 
Mayfield’s advertisement was found, and with a swimming head 
she read the announcement that he had sold, in a half and two 
quarters, ticket No. 4,17, 25, which had drawn a prize of $20,000. 
A flood of tears came to her relief, and it was some time before 
she found strength to acquaint her husband with their good 
fortune. 

She had never looked at the ticket since she had thrown it into 
the closet, but the numbers were indelibly burnt into her memory; 
she had thought by day of 4, 17, 25, and had dreamt of 4, 17, 25 
by night. The ticket was soon found, but a cry of consternation 
broke from her lips when she beheld it. Upon the shelf on which 
she had thrown it stood a cup; the ticket had fallen into this cup, 
in the bottom of which was a little whiskey, which had consider- 
ably dimmed the 17 and almost entirely obliterated the 25. 
Almost in the same minute, her husband heard. of their fortune 
and their misfortune. He went immediately with the ticket to 
Mr. Mayfield’s office, where that personage without a moment’s 
hesitation refused to recognize it as the lucky ticket which had 
drawn the half of a prize of $20,000. He denied that the numbers 
were 4, 17, 25, as represented by Mr. Simmons. 

It should be mentioned, for the information of those who are 
not old enough to remember the working of the lottery system, 
that the managers of the lotteries sold only whole tickets to the 
brokers, who retained them and issued wholes, halves, quarters, 
and eighths for them, according to the demands of purchasers. 
One broker, of an original and ingenious turn of mind, who kept 
a little office in Market street near Eleventh street, invented a 
new system of division unknown to the mathematicians, selling 
four halves, eight quarters and sixteen eighths. This was a prof- 
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itable system for him so long as these tickets drew blanks or the 
smallest prizes; but one morning his shop was found closed, 
without any notice as to the time when it would be reopened, and, 
although some of his customers called repeatedly, they never 
again found it open. He had sold an extra number of shares of 
a ticket which had drawn a large prize, and had found it conven- 
ient to leave town, the climate of which threatened to become too 
hot for him. 

Mr. Mayfield, of course, perceived at a glance that if he could 
avoid paying half of the prize which the ticket had drawn, the 
amount would be clear gain to his pocket, as his right to call 
upon the managers for the prize which the ticket had drawn was 
unquestionable. As we have said, he promptly refused to pay 
the prize. 

Mr. Simmons consulted his counsel, Mr. D , who soon after 
retired from the bar. I believe that this was the last case which 
he tried. By his advice, the ticket was taken to Professor Hare, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, one of the most eminent 
chemists in the United States. He succeeded in perfectly restor- 
ing the 17 and the 2 of the 25, and in improving the appearance 
of the last figure, the 5. 

The ticket was again taken to Mr. Mayfield, who appeared 
much staggered by its improved appearance, but he still refused 
to admit that it was 4,17, 25. He now denied that he had sold 
any half ticket containing these numbers; he said that he had 
disposed of the ticket in four quarters. He was reminded of the 
advertisement which he had put forth on the day after the draw- 
ing, and the very natural question was asked, “If you did not 
sell this ticket in a half and two quarters, why did you announce 
that you had done so?” “Oh!” was the cool reply, “ you lawyers 
sometimes say things that are not true.” 

There appeared to be nothing left but to bring suit against 
Mayfield for the $10,000, less the fifteen per cent., a great sum 
to our mechanic and his family, far more than he could hope to 
lay by during a life of toil. The conscience of Mr. Mayfield, if 
he owned so troublesome a commodity, could not be moved, and 
proceedings were commenced in the District Court for the City 
and County of Philadelphia, the court having jurisdiction in suits 
for more than a hundred dollars. 

About eighteen months afterwards the case was reached, which 
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was considered early at that time. A reasonably intelligent jury 
was selected to try the case, which was both novel and interesting. 
The pleadings were explained to the jury, the ticket was produced, 
and Mr. Mayfield’s signature to it was properly proved. The 
ticket was perfectly legible except a portion of the figures, dimmed 
by the unfortunate fall of the end of the ticket into the whiskey 
in the cup. 

Mr. Mayfield was ably represented by one of the most intelli- 
gent and respectable members of a bar which has enjoyed a repu- 
tation for a century which has now become proverbial. Whether 
he believed in the truth of his client’s assertion that the ticket 
was not 4, 17, 25, we cannot tell. Some writers on professional 
ethics maintain that his knowledge or ignorance upon this point 
would have made no difference in his duty to his client, or in his 
duty to the community. We cannot pause to consider this ques- 
tion, even if we had the ability to do so. 

Mr. McAllister, the eminent optician, kindly furnished a large 
supply of magnifying glasses for the use of the jury. The ticket 
was handed from one to another and duly scrutinized. There 
was no doubt as to the figures 4 and 17, and none that the third 
number represented some number between 19 and 30. Was it 
25? The plaintiff's counsel contended that it was; on the part 
of the defendant it was said to be 23, the three being in the old 
form 3. The arguments turned upon this point. The charge of 
the judge was clear and impartial, properly leaving the question, 
as one of fact, to the jury. 

They retired and remained out for several hours. It was evi- 
dent that they must be puzzled. Was the uncertain figure a 3 or 
a5% They were to giye their decision, on oath, upon that ques- 
tion, and although it was most unusual to write a 3 in the old 
form 5, yet as there was some slight possibility that it might 
have been written thus, the defendant, the virtuous Mr. Mayfield, 
obtained the benefit of the doubt, and the verdict was in his 
favor. 

As No. 23 had not been one of the drawn numbers, tickets 
having on them only 4 and 17, of the numbers drawn, were en- 
titled to some of the minor prizes, but I believe that no claim for 
such a prize was made on behalf of this ticket. 

The whiskey had been purchased for some housekeeping pur- 
pose, for both Mr. and Mrs. Simmons were very sober people, 
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although not belonging, at that time, to the temperance society. 
But ever afterwards Mrs. Simmons hated to hear the word 
whiskey named, and when it was mentioned, would tell her story 
in proof that there was more mischief in that particular liquid 
than the most thoroughgoing temperance advocate had ever 
imagined. 
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THE ORIGIN OF FREE MASONRY.* 


THE sad prominence which fell to the lot of Strasburgh, during 
the recent conquest of Alsace by the Germans, awakened a thou- 
sand tender and painful recollections in the minds of educated 
readers. Some recalled Johann Tauler and the Friends of God, 
who made this ancient German city a centre of light and truth for 
all the Rhine valley during the calamitous and tumultuous times 
of the fourteenth century. Others remembered the place which 
it, next to Metz, heid in the early history of the ars arliuwm con- 
servatrix—printing ; and mourned the destruction of its great and 
utterly irreplaceable public library. Some remembered the place 
held by Strasburgh in the later annals of France and Germany ; 
while others went back in imagination to its glorious record in 
the days of chivalry and poetry, when its citizens and knights 
poured out gold like water for the adornment of their civic home, 
and especially for the erection of the great unfinished Dom-Kirch, 
so sadly torn by shot and shell during the siege. A curious in- 
terest, not generally known even to those whom it concerns, 
gathers around the erection of this Dom-Kirch or cathedral. Its 
builders first organized the greatest of modern secret societies, 
and its Zrwin, of Steinbach—was the first grand master 
of the masonic order. 

Theories in regard to the origin of the order of Free Masons 
are as plenty as blackberries. One zealous brother, an English 
clergyman, traces it back to the period before the creation; 
another of the same cloth more modestly fixes it at Adam him- 
self, and describes Moses as the er rand master of his times, to 





* The Origin and Early History of Masonry. By G. W. Steinbrenner, 
Past Master. New York: 1864. 
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whom Joshua acted as deputy, with Aholiab and Bezaleel as 
grand wardens. Another writer of our own times and country is 
not sure about being able to trace it back farther than to Noah 
and his sons. More numerous authors trace it to the building of 
Solomon’s temple, by the aid of King Hiram of Tyre, and some 
claim that the quarry marks found on the surviving portions of 
its foundation walls are symbols of Free Masonry. The story as 
given by the Jewish historians is supplemented by these writers 
with many curious particulars for which they allege no docu- 
mentary evidence. The great body of French writers on masonry 
trace it to the Greek, Indian, and Egyptian mysteries, especially 
the latter; while a few of that nation follow the German K. C, F. 
Krause, (1820,) in dating its origin from the establishment of 
Roman colleges of builders by Numa Pompilius, 700 B.C. One 
Frenchman finds traces of its existence in the ruins of Hercu- 
laneum, while several others derive it from the Templars and 
other military orders of the middle ages. 

The first who hit the mark even approximately was the Abbe 
Grandidier, who wrote an historical and topographical essay on 
the cathedral of Strasburgh. He consulted for that purpose the 
ancient archives of the cathedral, and found there documents 
which threw a flood of light on the subject. He wrote of his dis-* 
covery first to a lady, (1778,) then to the Journal de Nancy, 
(1779,) then to the Journal de Monsieur, and lastly in his pub- 
lished Hssaz, (1782.) In the first of these documents he says: 
“But I hold in my profane hand authentic documents and real 
records, dating more than three centuries back, which enable us 
to see that this much boasted society of Free Masons is but a 
servile imitation of an ancient and useful fraternity of actual 
masons, whose headquarters were formerly at Strasburgh.” After 
alluding to the erection of the cathedrals of Vienna, Cologne, 
&c., he proceeds: ‘The masons of those edifices and their pupils 
—spread over the whole of Germany—in order to distinguish 
themselves from the common workmen, formed themselves into 
the fraternity of Masons, to which they gave the name of 
hiitten, which signifies lodges, but they all agreed to recognize 
the authority of the original one at Strasburgh, which was called 
haupt-hiitte, or grand lodge.” He proceeds to describe the con- 
solidation of the order, and to specify the imperial charters 
granted to it, (1459, 1498, &c.,) and then adds: “The members of 
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the society had no communication with other masons, who merely 
knew the use of the trowel and mortar. They adopted for char- 
acteristic marks all that belonged to the profession, which they 
regarded as an art far superior to that of the simple laboring 
mason. The square, level, and compasses became their insignia. 
Resolved to form a body distinct from the common herd of work- 
men, they invented for use among themselves rallying words and 
tokens of recognition, and other distinguishing signs. This they 
called the signs of words, (das wortzeichen, der gruss.) The ap- 
prentices, companions, and masters were received with ceremonies 
conducted in secret. . . . You will doubtless recognize, Ma- 
dame, in these particulars, the Free Masons of modern times. In 
fact the resemblance is plain—the same name, ‘lodges,’ for the 
place of assembly ; the same order in their distribution ; the same 
division into masters, companions, and apprentices ; both are pre- 
sided over by a grand master; both have particular signs, secret 
laws and statutes against the profane.’” Two German writers, 
Vogel in 1785, and Albrecht in 1792, adopted the Abbe’s con- 
clusions without further development or investigation. 

So far as the Abbe follows his documents he is right enough, 
but where he attempts to construct particulars and give reasons 
not furnished by the archives he goes wrong. The medieval 
free masons were simply a great guild or trade’s union of the 
operative masons who covered Europe with Gothic cathedrals— 
a guild not organized until Gothic architecture had passed into the 
ornate period. These guilds lived in hiitten or lodges of wood 
pitched around the site of the edifice they were erecting, because 
the masons were, at that time, become a nomad class, passing 
from city to city at the call of the municipalities. They became 
a closely organized order from professional jealousy, because 
they desired to keep their art a secret from those who had not 
served a due apprenticeship to its mysteries. They had no in- 
tention of enabling every on-looker to become as expert as them- 
selves, and so to underbid them in the architectural market. As 
it was, they were often, if not generally, given a carte blanche as 
regards all questions of outlay—told to do their best, and the 
city that employed them would provide the funds. The first 
mention of a guild of masons is traditional, and connected with 
the foundation of the cathedral of Magdeburg, in 124. In the 
time when Erwin of Steinbach laid the foundation of Strasburgh 
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cathedral, (1248,) either the necessity for close organization had 
culminated, or a special gift for organization disclosed itself in 
that architect. The order upon which he impressed his genius, 
however, was no isolated fact, but part of a great system of 
guilds which overspread all Europe, furnishing to the trader and 
artizan more efficient protection than that of the weak govern- 
ments of the feudal age, and securing to the newly enfranchised 
citizen nearly as much personal immunity as fell to the lot of his 
feudal superior, These guilds were more or less religious in 
their character—some of them so highly so that they rank with the* 
semi-monastical institutions of the Beguines. The monks them- 
selves, on the other hand, were adept at many arts which were 
taught at first exclusively in the monasteries as well as philoso- 
phy, divinity, and music. Tradition points to Albert the Great, 
of the Dominican order, and Archbishop of Cologne, as the first 
to put masonry upon a scientific basis. For three centuries the 
masonic and the religious orders stood in very close relations to 
each other, and the masonic method of initiation is or was imi- 
tated from that of the Benedictine order. The line which 
divided the monastery from the mass of the people was never 
strictly drawn; “the third order,” in connection with the Bene- 
dictine “rule,” was made up of pious laymen. Thus what the 
monks knew passed over to the people at large, and, when the 
close of the eleventh century brought a great revival of national 
life and various kinds of learning, these guilds made their ap- 
pearance in all directions. They had something of the hereditary 
character of the Hindoo caste system, but were never, like that, 
a closely organized monopoly. The free religious sentiment of 
the common people manifested itself in the assertion of ,the 
sacredness of these fraternities, which they traced to the Scrip- 
tures and divine institution. They felt that the monastic life was 
not alone Christian and fruitful of good works ; that they also 
were co-workers with God, the Maker and Fashioner of all things. 
Especially in the masonic guilds this popular and independent 
religious sentiment made itself visible. Men worked “as seeing 
Him who is invisible,” crystallizing their devotion in forms of 
grace and beauty, singing of the Infinite “in obedient stone.” 
Here are the greatest annals of the masonic order, the vast and 
still unrivalled cathedrals of Europe. pea 

When our Abbe makes a difference between the Free Mason 
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and the common working mason, he outruns the record, and 
transfers the ideas of a later to an earlier period. The free 
mason was a common working mason, and at the same time an 
artist; for, while the builders of the ancient cathedrals worked 
in subordination to one common head and in carrying out a 
common plan, a certain scope was given to the play of taste and 
genius in the mind of every companion mason. Up to a cer- 
tain point he must conform to the general design, but he was 
expected to use brains in his work as well as hands. The transi- 
tion to our modern system, in which one brain does all the 
thinking, and the rest of the workers are confined to the merest 
mechanical activity, marks the decay and death of Gothic archi- 
tecture, nor will it ever be truly revived under our present system. 
Not until, in the words of Cardinal Wiseman, “every artizan 
becomes an artist,’ will the great secret, the true masonic pass- 
word, be discovered. 

The Abbe’s mistake is often repeated nowadays in a slightly 
different form. We are told that there was then, and there has 
always been, an organization devoted to “speculative masonry,” 
in connection with the practical operations of the craft. This is 
an idea of the eighteenth century transferred to the thirteenth, 
and with a view, in this instance, to find a raison d’ etre for the 
modern masonic order. No trace of “speculative masonry” is 
discoverable in the oldest documents of the order. The rules 
adopted by the Regensburg Chapter, in 1459, show that their 
masonry was thoroughly practical—busied about actual edifices 
of stone, not ideal ones of principles. Even when purely mythi- 
cal stories are introduced, it is with a view to constructing a 
history of actual architecture, and to vindicate is claims to 
divine institution or Scripture warrant. 

From Germany the order of Free Masons spread into other 
countries, as the German workmen were in especial demand for 
the erection of sacred edifices. The lists of workmen employed 
on great buildings in medizval England are full of German 
names. The first two edifices erected in Scotland and England 
respectively, after the full organization of the order on the Conti- 
nent, were the Abbey of Kilwinning and York Minster. This 
fact was long perpetuated in the tradition that gave the masonic 
lodges of Kilwinning and York precedence over all others in 
those two kingdoms, and in the title Ancient York Masons which 
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still survives in our own country. In all countries the brethren 
of the confraternity lived on terms of equality, under an elective 
head called the Master, and were required to instruct the appren- 
tices in the “mystery of the craft.” Their monthly meetings, 
which discussed all affairs and punished offenders, were, like those 
of all other guilds and secret orders, (including the dreaded Vehm- 
gericht, of Westphalia,) and even of the public courts of justice, 
opened with a sort of catechism or dialogue between the chief and 
subordinate officers. Like all other guilds, they had a peculiar 
costume, which was not changed for three centuries. A travel- 
ling brother approached a lodge according to fixed forms, was 
received by the brethren drawn up in a masonic figure, and, if 
work could not be given him, was helped on to the next lodge. 
Companies of Masons travelled from monastery to monastery, 
often under the guidance of a monk, and with their tools and 
insignia borne on pack-horses. 

In the degenerate period that preceded the Reformation, various 
disorders arose, and the masters of Middle and South Germany 
met in a chapter at Regensburg and drew up a new code of 
statutes, in which Strasburgh was acknowledged as the grand 
lodge. These were approved by the emperor, but his sanction 
was never given to a similar code, drawn up by the masters of 
Lower Saxony, at Torgau, in 1462. As the Reformation drew 
near, the Gothic style of architecture fell more and more into 
disuse, and the order in England largely ceased to have any 
practical connection with architecture, while it devoted itself to 
the perpetuation of its ancient ritual and constitution. The 
actual masons left it and joined new guilds of Masons, who were 
working in accordance with the new tastes of the new period. 
Hence arose what is now called “speculative masonry,” when 
only the usages were left and cherished, and these received new 
explanations. 

German churches contain evidence of the fact that the Masons 
helped on the great revolution which superseded their craft, and 
that the lodge was often a place of refuge for bold and critical 
spirits who would have fared ill had the Church got hold of them. 
Some churches of the grotesque period of Gothic art are like a 
page from the Colloquia of Erasmus or the Epistole Obscurorum 
Virorum, in their bold satire of the ecclesiastical authorities, of 
whom a wolf in the garb of a monk is the standing type. Others 
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bear traces of masonic symbolism. Thus in a representation of 
the Last Supper in a Mecklenburg church, the apostles are repre- 
sented in masonic attitudes. 

The last German chapter of Free Masons was held in 1563, 
and the people of the troublous periods that followed were too 
much bent upon destruction to pay much attention to the con- 
structive arts. Near the close of a disastrous century, in 1681, 
Strasburgh was conquered by the French; and an imperial edict 
severed the connection between the grand lodge of Strasburgh 
and the minor lodges of operative masons who still held by 
the guild. The attempt to establish a new German grand lodge 
failed, and the whole guild was abolished by the Viennese authori- 
ties, but continued its connection secretly. 

In the meantime, English Free Masonry had become simply a 
secret society, retaining the old usages of the operative masons 
of the Gothic period, but assigning the strangest explanations of 
them. The members were in no way connected with architectural 
undertakings of any kind. Thus, we read of Thomas Boswell, Es- 
quire, of Auchinleck, (an ancestor of “ Bozzy,”) as chosen warden 
in 1600, and a quartermaster general of the Scotch army made a 
master in 1641. Elias Ashmole, the antiquarian, records his own 
initiation into a Lancashire lodge in 1646. These new members 
took the title of accepted Masons, and were still associated with 
real masons ; for when they, in 1663, held a general assembly, 
which chose the Earl of St. Albans the grand master, while they 
adopted rules which limited membership only to persons “of 
able body, honest parentage, good reputation, and observers of 
the laws of the land,” they still required that one in each lodge 
should be “of the trade of free masonry,” 7¢.e., an operative 
mason. Plot, in his “ History of Staffordshire,” (1686,) notes 
that “persons of the most eminent quality did not disdain to 
be of this fellowship.” The burning of London revived the order 
by causing a greater demand for builders, and Sir Christopher 
Wren became a brother of the fraternity. After the Revolution, 
the order decayed so much that its annual festivals were utterly 
neglected ; and, to secure its perpetuation, it was formally thrown 
open “to men of various professions, provided they were regu- 
larly approved and initiated into the order.” The transformation 
from a workingmen’s guild to such a secret society as it is at 
present was thus formally completed in England. In France, 
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the guild had been suppressed by the government; in Germany, 
the transformation was never effected. To the last the genuine 
and native German lodges were simply branches of a great trade’s 
union of real builders. 

English Free Masonry was now carried to the Continent by the 
Jacobites who fled to France with the vanquished Stuarts. In 
their hands the order became a secret political society in the 
interests of that house, with the Pretender at its head. The 
masonic ritual and myths received a corresponding explanation; 
the assassinated “ Master’? Adoniram became Charles I.; the 
lost watchword, “ royalty ;”’ the unfaithful and murderous * com- 
panions,’’ Cromwell and his associates. One lodge of this “ Scotch 
Jacobite rite’ was founded at Arras, under the presidency of 
a Robespierre, father of “the sea-green incorruptible.” The order 
outlived the Jacobites, to become the tool of the Jacobins, who made 
the lost password “liberty.” It flourished in this new and still 
more congenial soil, and received yet a new explanation, being 
traced historically to the Knights Templar of the middle ages. 
Adoniram was now Jacques Molay; the “ companion”-assassins, 
Philip the Handsome of France, Pope Clement V, and the iniqui- 
tous judiciary. The number of grades was increased to seven, the 
ritual enlarged and made more impressive, and the formal catechism 
or dialogue of the lodge counected with current political and philo- 
sophical ideas of “the period of enlightenment.” The old tradi- 
tions of the Rosicrucian fraternity * were adopted as part of the 





*The origin of this fraternity (if we may speak of the origin of what 
never existed save in a book) is well known to students of the writings 
of J. Valentine Andrei, a Lutheran clergyman, poet, and satirist, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. His pretended description of the 
fraternity was a satire (in the manner of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, or 
Bishop Berkeley’s Gaudentia di Lucca) upon the actual state of Christen- 
dom and its dissensions. He was taken in good earnest by the mystery- 
mongers of his times, and a furious hubbub between them and the ortho- 
dox ensued. In many parts of Europe, fools published descriptions of 
their own qualifications for membership and applications for initiation. 
Andrei was so dismayed at the dust raised by his harmless squib that 
he resolved to keep his secret, but it came out when his autobiography 
was discovered and published. The Englishman, Robert Fludd, (who 
was a bit of a quack,) professed to belong to the society, and expound 
its principles, and this gave the fiction wider currency. 
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traditions of masonry. The order met a great need of the times, 
although in a very imperfect way. At a time when the entire in- 
tellect of Europe seemed to have exhausted itself in the work 
of analysis and destruction of all things once held sacred, men’s 
minds turned in utter weariness and disgust to an institution 
which met their scepticism with defiance, and threw around itself 
a vail of mystery and awe. The instinctive desire for some- 
thing higher and grander than the conceptions of the under- 
standing found some degree of satisfaction in new and sham 
mysteries. Multitudes who had given up faith in prophets and 
apostles, the Church and the Bible, bowed in awé before the 
arch-quack Cagliostro and his “ Egyptian rite,’ which was his 
contribition to “speculative masonry.’* In the same spirit, 
masonry was welcomed in Germany, at a time when French intelli- 
gence and French superstition had hold of the minds of the 
Teutons. Frederick the Great was initiated at the risk of his 
royal father’s wrath, but did not continue an active member. 
One keen intellect saw in the order a possibility of higher things; 
Lessing hoped to make of it a sort of lay church of humanity, in 
which men could realize the brotherhood of man and the sacred- 
ness of universal duty, without the intervention of priests, sacra- 
ments, or historical beliefs. Confessing that he attached no idea 
to the word patriotism but a bad one—political egotism—he 
longed for an organization of men on the simple basis of human 
brotherhood, an organization which should know nothing of social 
ranks or national boundaries, but should be based on what is the 
final basis of all religion—brotherly love. He would have men 
taught to be above all things cosmopolitan—citizens of the world 
—and so put an end to international wranglings and brutal 
wars. Here was the “religion in which all men can agree,” 
which would shame all human strifes into peace. The order was 
never more influential or widely extended than at the time when 
these words found charmed listeners; a time when all Europe 
was trembling on the verge of social convulsions and international 
wars; yet Lessing’s “ Letters to Free Masons” form the highest 
and noblest book in masonic literature. His scholar Goethe, who 
like his master had no sympathy with patriotism, seems to have 
inherited something of Lessing’s views. So, at least, we inter- 





* Where the gods are not, spectres rule.— Novalis. 
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pret his beautiful poem, Mason Lodge, which Carlyle has trans- 
lated in Past and Present, in which he interprets the ritual of 
masonry : 
The Mason’s ways are 
A type of existence, 
And his persistence 
Is as the days are 
Of men in this world. 


The future hides in it 
Good hap and sorrow ; 
We press still thorow, 

Naught that abides in it 

Daunting us, onward. 


Silent before us 
Veiled the dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal ; 
Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent, 


But heard are the voices— 
Voices of sages, 
The world and the ages— 
‘Choose well; your choice is 
“ Brief and yet endless. 


“ Here eyes do regard you 
“Tn Eternity’s stillness ; 
“ Here is all fulness, 

“Ye brave, to reward you. 

“ Work, and despair not.” 


Rost. Evtis THoMpson. 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE INDIAN MUSALMANS: ARE THEY BOUND IN CONSCIENCE TO REBEL 
AGAINST THE QUEEN? By W. W. Hunter, LL.D., of Her Majesty’s 
Bengal Civil Service. London: Triibner. 1871. Pp. 215. 


This volume with its astonishing title is one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the extraordinary changes in British government of India. 
In former volumes—“ The Annals of Rural Bengal” particularly—Mr. 
Hunter surprised the world by showing that in India there was a history 
other than that commonly received, the wonderful story of British con- 
quest. Following up the advantage of his priority, if not in discovery 
at least in advocacy of the claims of the native population to some con- 
sideration, Mr. Hunter here gives us a sketch of the rise and progress of 
a Mahommedan sect, whose faith requires rebellion against the existing 
government of India as infidel, and sure to entail destruction on those 
who submit to it. To the interest of novelty which belongs to the sub- 
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ject, now for the first time treated as the fitting task for historical litera- 
ture, Mr. Hunter lends the charm of a style which seems to have 
borrowed something of its luxuriance from the Eastern scenery in which 
he has spent so many years of his life. Unlike most of his fellow civil 
servants, Mr. Hunter has apparently lost none of his British love of fair 
play ; and he tells the story of the Mahommedan subjects of the Indian 
empire—their wrongs, their hardships, and their feeble efforts to secure 
redress—in a way that must come home to those who live in the sight of 
such stupendous blunders, and that may serve to throw more light on 

the existing condition of affairs in British India than many volumes of 
antiquated history. 

It is hardly fair to wrench from their place in a story told with admir- 
able art the bits of glowing word color which Mr. Hunter uses to set off 
his pictures; and, indeed, it is only by following alike the dry details of 
theological and ethical discussions among the Mahommedan doctors, and 
the characteristic recital of British influences, good and bad, on the 
Mahommedans in India, that one can get a true view of the subject in 
hand and of its importance. Yet while we do this, we shall, we hope, 
induce our readers to go to this volume for a better appreciation of the 
real sources of knowledge of East India.- The extraordinary change 
which has come over that great tributary empire of Great Britain since 
“The Civil Service Reform” gave it new officers, and gave to these officers 
new life and new zeal, is one that commends itself specially to our study. 
After nearly a hundred years of government purely with a view to British 
interests and these often of the most mercenary kind, a revolution has 
, begun in behalf of the native subjects, but in pursuit of their happiness 
and well-being, the vast majority of Hindoos have been considered, and 
the thirty millions of Mahommedans are nearly at the bottom of the 
political empire, which was one of the creations of their greatest tri- 
umphs. To restore them to a better place in British rule, to show the 
hardship inflicted on them, and to prove their fitness for otfice—these 
are the main purposes of Mr. Hunter’s book. Little as we may care for 
his zeal in behalf of a race to whom we are utter strangers, it gives an 
insight into modern India, and it does it in a way that may not be with- 
out its useful effect here, where the question of political supremacy is 
yet to be settled in the Southern States, as between men of culture and 
training who were in rebellion, and men without either, who were per- 
haps deprived of both by being slaves, or who were strangers to the soil 
and its inhabitants, until the attraction of cheap political power and 
preferment brought them thither. Let us point the moral, then, of our 
notice, and adorn its tale with the dramatic sketch given by Mr. Hunter 
of the dec: ay of the once great families of Indian Mahommedans, strongly 
suggestive of a somewhat similar state of affairs to be found among the 
first families of the South now. 

“The remains of a once powerful and grasping Musalman aristocracy 
dot the whole province, {of Lower Bengal,| visible monuments of their 
departed greatness. At Murshidabad, a Mahommedan court still plays 
its farce of mimic state; and in every district, the descendant of some 
line of princes sullenly and proudly eats his heart out among the roofless 
palaces and weed-choked tanks. Of such families I have known several. 
Their houses swarm with grown-up sons and daughters, with grandchil- 
dren and nephews and nieces; and not one of the hungry crowd has a 
chance of doing any thing for himself in life. They drag on a listless 
existence in patched-up verandahs or leaky outhouses, sinking deeper 
and deeper into a hopeless abyss of debt, till the neighboring Hindu 
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money-lender fixes a quarrel on them, and then in a monient a host of 
mortgages foreclose, and the ancient Musalman family is suddenly 
swallowed up and disappears forever. If an individual instance is de- 
manded, I would cite the Rajas of Nagar. When the British first came 
into contact with them, their yearly revenues, after two centuries of folly 
and waste, amounted to fifty thousand pounds. From the pillared gal- 
lery of their palace the Rajas looked across a principality, which now 
makes up two English districts. Their mosques and countless summer 
pavilions glittered round the margin of an artificial lake, and cast their 
reflections on its surface, unbroken by a single water-weed. A gilded 
barge proudly cuts its way between the private staircases and an island 
in the centre covered with flowering shrubs. Soldiers relieved guard on 
the citadel, and ever as the sun declined the laugh-of many children and 
the tinkling of ladies’ lutes rose from behind the wall of the princesses’ 
garden. Of the citadel nothing now remains but the massive entrance. 
From the roofless walls of the mosque the last stucco ornament has long 
since tumbled down. The broad gardens with their trim canals have 
returned to jungle or been converted into rice-fields. Their well-stocked 
fish-ponds are now dank, filthy hollows. The sites of the summer pavil- 
ions are marked by mounds of brick-dust, with here and there a frag- 
mentary wall, whose slightly arched Moorish window looks down deso- 
lately on the scene. But most melancholy of all is the ancient royal 
lake. The palace rises from its margin, not as of yore a fairy pillared 
edifice, but a dungeon-leoking building, whose weather-stained walls 
form a fitting continuation to the green scum which petrifies on the 
water below. The gallery is a tottering, deserted place. The wretched 
women who bedeck themselves with the title of prineesses no more go 
forth in the covered barge at evening. Their luxurious zenana is roof- 
less, and its inhabitants have been removed to a mean tenement over- 
looking a decayed stable-yard. Of all the by-gone grandeur of the 
House of Nagar, a little watercourse alone remains unchanged, holding 
its way through the dark solitude in the same channel by which it flowed 
amid the ancient palaces. In a corner of the dilapidated palace the 
representative of the race mopes away his miserable days, chewing 
drugged sweetmeats and looking dreamily out on the weed-choked lake.” 
Here perhaps we see Mr. Hunter at his best, as a new light in the 
Anglo-Indian literature of to-day, recalling Burke’s splendor in the 
famous episodes of Warren Hastings‘and the reform of British rule in 
India in its then early days of growth. It is not without a suggestion, 
too, of Macaulay, who was never so eloquent as when his subject mas- 
tered him, and carried him he knew not whither and his reader little 
eared. But Mr. Hunter writes with a purpose and a guiding aim and 
direction, the result of ripe experience and trained study of Indian 
affairs, and this beyond any charm of style gives value to his book. 
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